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More relevant to the daily existence of
the vast body of workers in the industrial
East were the arrangements of our govern-
ment regarding labor in the war period.
The Wilson administration, while con-
strained by the emergencies of the situation
to adopt many compromises, favored on the
whole the adjustment of difficulties through
the already existing channels of collective
agreement and the use of arbitrary govern-
mental authority only as a last resort. The
National War Labor Board, created by a
presidential proclamation, composed of ten
members, five appointed by the A. F. of L.
and five by a national producers' associa-
tion, served as a voluntary supreme court
to adjudicate labor disputes. Although its
powers were extra-legal, in a number of in-
stances its findings were enforced by the
President under his war-time executive
powers. The board generally accepted and
enforced the principle of the minimum
wage, eight-hour day, and the advance-
ment of wages to meet the increased cost
of living, and equal pay to women for
equal tasks performed by men. Next to
this body in importance came the Railway
Labor Board, which, because of the govern-
ment operation, held absolute control over
the men involved in rail transport in the
country. On May 25, 1918, it ordered an
increase ranging from 43% on the lowest
wages to nothing on the highest, and on
April io, 1919, a second increase was granted
to engineers, firemen, conductors and brake-
men. This board adopted a notably liberal
policy with respect to accident insurance,
old age pensions and the like. Besides these
two departments the government instituted
a Federal Employment Service which acted
during the demobilization period and ef-
fected 3,778,808 placements.

The entrance of women into the war-time
industries is of great significance in the
general labor situation because it broke
down many of the conventions which had
excluded women from industrial activity of
various sorts. If, as has become apparent,
more and more of the tasks of the house-
hold are to be taken from the housewife by
mechanical improvements and the exten-
sion of such devices as community laundries
and kitchens, the economic strain thrust on

the head of the family will inevitably force
more and more women into gainful employ-
ment. In 1914, before the war broke out,
2,000,000 women earned a livelihood in in-
dustry while 1,650,000 worked in factories,
but in 1917 the former figure had risen to
10,000,000 with i,890,000 in the factories.
Since then there has been a retrocession,
and men have replaced many women work-
ers. But the possibility of economic inde-
pendence for women has at least been dem-
onstrated.

While our own country witnessed a more
general recognition of the importance of the
claims of labor, the international labor move-
ment was making great strides. The en-
thusiasm and idealism engendered in that
time of great aspirations is best revealed in
the statement of war aims adopted by the
Inter-Allied Labor and Socialist Confer-
ence in London in 1918. The conference
declared that militarism and capitalist im-
perialism were synonymous, that the inter-
national action necessary to the advance-
ment of labor could only be secured by an
effectual League of Nations, that territo-
rial aggression by the great powers must
be stopped. It urged the adoption of free
trade generally, the prevention of monopoly
in industry, and the formulation of plans
for the reabsorption of men in the military
service into industry before painful unem-
ployment occurred. In its entire content
the manifesto reveals an almost positive
confidence that the time was at hand for
labor to come to its own, that its demands
could not be withstood, so potent had be-
come the liberal reform sentiment among
people generally, reinforced by a close and
compact labor organization. Subsequently
the International Socialist Conference at
Berne (February, 1919), composed of rep-
resentatives from virtually all countries in-
cluding the Central powers, advocated dis-
armament and demanded the protection of
small nationalities and self-determination
for all peoples. The following month a con-
ference was held in Moscow to organize a
Third International. Inasmuch as the
resolutions there adopted favored commu-
nism and the establishment of the dictator-
ship of the proletariat by direct action, the
socialists of England and America repudi-